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[ FOREWORD 

1 /^MAR KHAYYÁM, the astronomer-poet of 
\^ ^^ Persia, was bom in Naishápúr, province of 
|S Khorassán, in the first quarter of our Twelfth Cen- 
S) tury, and died there in the year of the Hegira, 517 
(A. D. 1123). His poetical ñame, Khaj^ám, signi- 
fíes tent-maker, a trade which his father is said 
to have followed before him. 
There is little data for a bic^raphy of Ornar, and 
even this is linked with the ñames of two other 
Persians of note in their day, the more distin- 
guished of whom subsequently became Vizyr to 
Alp Arslán, progenitor of that dynasty whose 
cruelties to Chrístians aroused the just indigna- 
tion of Peter the Hermit, the first crusader. The 
poef s master was Imam Mowaffak, one of the 
greatest of Persian scholars — a man highly hon- 
ored and revered. 

Although best known to the westem world as the 
author of the Rubáiyát, the Persian for quatrainSf 
he wrote a number of books as well as many 
poems in Persian and Arabio. Upon being made 
Astronomer-Royal, he, with seven others, revised 



París edition of M. Nicolás, 464 ; the Lucknow 
lithographed, 763 ; while a fragment edition begun 
by the late Mr. Blackmann contains but 62. 
Ornar chose many peculiar prosodical forms for 
the expression of his poetical fancy in the Rubái- 
yát. The poem is made up of quatrains — four 
Unes — the first, second, and fourth rhyming, 
while the third is generally unrhymed, but oc- 
casionally all four are rhymed. The meter is 
unfixed, the third Une in a different measure from 
the others, as a rule, and nearly always so when 
rhymeless. A more noticeable peculiarity of the 
Rubáiyát (and the same appUes to Persian poe- 
try generaUy) is the intricacy of the rhyme- 
scheme. One particularly pre valent form is what, 
according to John Payne, may be caUed the 
" throwback," which is found in most of the au- 
thentic quatrains of the Rubáiyát. This consists 
in what is technicaUy known as a redif, or rere- 
word, i.e., of an invaríable ending of from one to 
seven syUables, not, in general, of the nature of a 
refrain or burden independent of the rest of the 
line, but forming the final and inseparable part of 
the three harmonious Unes (also the fourth, when 



rhymed) and following immediately upon the 
rhyme-word, which it thus throws back toward, 
and in some cases even beyond, the middle of 
the Une. To exemplify: 

Skinker, since ruin is of fortune planned for thee and me; 
This nether world is no abiding land for thee and me; 
Yet, so the wine-cup in the midst but stand for thee and me 
Rest then assured the very truth's in hand for thee and me. 

— Payne's Translation. 

In this quatrain the rhyme-words are: "plan- 
ned," "land," "stand," "hand," and the rere- 
word "for thee and me." Another : 

Bethink thee that souUess and bare thou shalt go; 
The veil of God's mysteríes to tear thou shalt go; 
Drink wine, for thou knowest not whence thou hast come; 
Live blithe, for thou knowest not whence thou shalt go. 

— Payne's Translation. 

It will be observed that the rhyme-word in both 
examples is some distance from the end of the 
Une ; ofttimes it is found near the beginning. 
Omar adopted twenty-four different quatrains in 
his Rubáiyát so various and beautiful that we 
cannot forbear giving other examples of his stan- 
zas ; here is one with an interior rhyme : 

With a iair-íaced maid and wine rose-red, by the Stream- 
let's brínk 



» 



Of ease and leisure I'U take my pleasure ñor pause to think; 

I was not aye, but am to-day and yet will be; 

I've drunk of yore and drínk evermore and yet will drink. 

In this quatrain the fírst, second, and fourth are 

rhjnning lines. The contre-petard : 

If an infidel, drunk with the magian's wine, I am, — I am; 
If idolator, scoffer at things Divine, I am, — I am; 
Each sect and each sort hath a diíTerent opinión of me; 
Por sooth, I'm my own; yea, and such as, in fine, I am, — I am. 

Another of the same kind : 

They say that a tavem-besetter I am, — I am; 
That a toper and wanton abettor, I am, — I am; 
My outward I rede thee but little consider; in sooth, 
Such at heart (no worse and no better) I am,— I am. 

— Payne's Translation. 

Following is what is known as the Ding-Dong : 

Now the mead with the sound of the Thousand-Tales' sing- 

ing is ringing, 
Take the Wine the fair; tipsily to and firo swinging is bring- 

ing, 
Up the rose-bud of gladness hath blossomed awhile in the 

garden 
Make merry, for Ufe, whilst to sorrow thou'rt clinging, is 

winging. 

Still another is the echo : 

Liquid Ufe in the chalice we troU is flowing, flowing; 
In the grape-blood's incorpórate soul is flowing, flowing; 
In the heart of the firozen water fluid fire is; 
Red ruby in chrystal bowl is flowing, flowing. 

— Payne's Translation. 



Notice also the double rhj^m. A most peculiar 
verse suggestive of a verbal conjugatíon : 

I spake, thou spakest; heart gave I thee, thou me disdain, 
I take, thou takest — thou heart from me, I from thee pain. 
I am, thou art, too, — thou merry ai^d I for thee sad. 
I make, thou makest, — thou wrong and I patience in vain. 

— Payne's Translation. 

Regarding the subject-matter of the Rubáiyát, 
Ornar, in the warm blood of youth, shows him- 
self a poet of revolt, scoffing and rídiciiling the 
absurd customs and religious tenets of his coun- 
try which he could not honestly hold as his own. 
The very embodiment of " Carpe Diem " obtains 
in the verse : 

Come drink your fíll and revel in the spring, 
Cast ofif all sadness and with pleasure sing; 
We have but here a little whüe to stay, 
Why should our Uves be solemn on the way ? 

— Whitney. 

Later, for we must bear in mind that the qua- 
trains weré written at various períods and after- 
wards brought together, no verse depending upon 
its successor for its sense of meaning — a calmer 
and less combative strain prevails. There are 
steps backward, especially when the gloom of 
predestination surrounds him : 



Each is not made symmetrical and tall, 
But stand by contrast like the Spring and Fall. 
What of your neighbor, that he looks awry, 
Did He then falter with bis hand or eye ? 

— Whitney. 

But the intellect grows augmentative and the 
"still small voice" prompts the reply : 

Thou who didst place me in this world of sin, 
Ñor point the road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not blame me with thy perfect light 
Tho' I should wander from the path of right. 

— Whitney. 

And ñnally when head yields to heart there 
comes the broad chrístianity of love for one's 
fellow-man : 

If I could make anew the world again, 
And change the laws and govemment of men, 
No sickness would I have ñor any pain 
But joy and gladness should forever reign. 

— Whitney. 

The Súfis, of whom Hafiz was the master-mind, 
have endeavored to class Ornar as one of them- 
selves, and to assert that underlying all his works 
of voluptuousness and irreligión is a deep, mys-' 
tical meaning. Into this seeming error M. Nicolás, 
at one time French cónsul to Resht, has fallen, 
and apparently strains many interpretations to 



strengthen his conclusions. But the thoughtñil 
student of the Rubáiyát must eventually belie ve 
that its author meant the juice of the grape when 
he wrote wine, although he probably sang more 
of its pleasures than he tastecL Ornar was a free- 
thinker, and with only a fínite mind he sought to 
fathom the great mystery of life and death, but 
the riddle was beyond his ken. At times he is 
aknost petulant in his defeat, yet we cannot but 
think that he, like a more modem poet when the 
day for speculation was over, came at last to 
'Faintly trust the larger hope. 

CCM.,Jr. 



The Rubaiyai 



üfte Rubaiyat 

\ I 

I AKE ! ere the sun shall scatter 

in their flight 

The stars grown pallid in his 
'\ fiercer light, 
^ The darkness changes into day 

divine, 
And gilds the Sultán's turret with its shine. 

n 
Before the darkness from the east had died, 
A voice was heard that from the tavem cried, 
" Wlien in the temple all's prepared aright, 
Why do you worship in the shades of night?'* 
— 17 — 
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Loud crowed the cock upon the dawn of day 
While many crowded to the entrance-way 
And shouted as they neared the outer door, 
" Whence once departed, we retum no more.'' 



IV 



When the Npw Year, reviewing all the past» 
Drop9 ofF its garments for a newer cast, 
White on the hills the snowy caps are seen» 
While in the valleys all the earth is green. 



Irám is sunk in fair Arabia's sand, 
And Jamshyd's cup is now no more at hand, 
Still is there perfume in the ruby wine, 
And water nurses into life the vine. 

VI 

Mute are the lips of David, ñor more repeat 
In purest Sanscrít that good wine is sweet, 
But críes the bulbul in his tones divine, 
" The drooping rose now palé should drink red 
wine." 

— 18 — 



vn 

Come drínk your fiU and revd in the spring, 
Cast off all sadness and with pleasure sing ; 
We have here but a litüe while to stay, 
Why should our lives be solemn on the way ? 

vra 

If Babylon or Naishápúr be ours 
What matters then the passing of the hours ? 
Our life goes from us like the setting sun, 
All earthly joys are passing one by one. 

IX 

Each day brings that whích was not here before 
And takes away what shall be here no more; 
For every grief the snows of winter make, 
The gleam of spring a thousand joys awake. 



Well, let them go, for we have naught to do 
\Vith prince or monarch, be he false or true. 
Tho' Zál and Rustum should both fret and fiune. 
And Hátim cali for food till Day of Doom. 
— 19 — 
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XI 

Here let us rest There is in every state 
A line betwixt the lowly and the great, 
Here is ñor slave ñor master ever known, 
Though Sultán Máhmúd sits upon his throne. 

xn 

Give me a book of verses 'neath a tree, 
A loaf of bread, a jug of wine and thee 
To sing thy love-songs in a willing ear, 
I need not wait, for Paradise is here. 

Xlll 

One takes his pleasure as the days pass by* 
Another hopes for happiness on high ; 
Best seize the present with its joys at hand. 
IVe have no knowledge of a better land. 



^ The rose in blooming casts its fragrance 'roimd 
' For joy and gladness in its heart abound ; 
But once 'tis plucked, it withers in a day, 
And other Ufe will spring £rom its decay. 
-- — 20 — 
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XV 



Some are who husband for a future place, 
And those who throw it to the winds apace; 
'Tis all the same, when you have passed to n 
You shall not answer to the world's behest. 



XVI 



''I 



The things we hope for, may not alv^ays be, 
For life bethinks a boat in open sea; 
A £ew short years we travel here and there 
And then pass onward to we know not wheic 




xvn 



Within the world wherein we live today 
Millions have come and gone upon their way : 
The ruling monarch vdth his haughty tread, 
Must sleep like others in his narrow bed. 



xvm 

In halls historie where kings niled supreme 
Grates on the ear the owl's affríghted scream, 
The fountain dry, the court in silence deep, 
Its tenants gone to their etemal sleep. 
- 21 — 



XDC 

Where lies the body of a slave or king, 
There, nourished by decay, new life will spring ; 
The hyacinth and rose witli perfumed breath 
Both live and flourish by another's death. 

XX 

The very fringes of the streams that run 
Their onward course and glisten in the sun, 
Receive their verdure from some source unseen 
Where rests, perhaps, some monarch or his 
queea. 

XXI 

With wine we throw all past regrets away 
And banish sorrow with each passing day. 
Tomorrow from today cannot be seen, 
Ñor do we know what things may lie between. 

xxn 

The friends weVe loved and cherished in the past 
Received their image from a former cast ; 
They knew their sorrows, and with joys were 

blest, 
And like the setting sun have gone to rest. 

— 22 — 



JUUU 

We who survive, of many cares bereft, 
£njoy our pleasures in the place they leít; 
Then we pass onward to another place» 
And younger feet wiU enter on the race. 

XXIV 

BAake merry witfa the world as best you may, 
Ere you, like them, are called to pass away. 
All pleasure ceases with our loss of breath. 
And all is ended with the one word DEATH. 

XXV 

Ye who now worship in your place today 
And those who shall for some tomorrow pray» 
The voice of Satán in the darkness críes : 
" Here is no hope, ñor yet beyond the skies." 

XXVI 

Not all the wisdom of the good and great 
Can prove beyond doubt a ñiture state. 
They, like their works, are scattered far and wide, 
And saint and sinner now rest side by side. 
— 23 — 
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xxvn 

Whüe yet a youth the future all obscure, 

The veil cast down before a bolted door, 

I stretched weak hands the darkened way to 

clear, 
Ñor wisdom gained from any leamed seer. 

xxvin 

Like to myself they in the world were cast 
And knew no future as they knew no past 
All life 's a mysf ry and we do not know 
From whence we carne or whither we shall ga 

XXDC 

Thrown on a world without our own consent, 
A homeless travler on some mission bent, 
'Mid joys and sorrows we divide the day 
Till life be ended and we pass away. 

XXX 

^Ve carne without our asking, and we know 
That without asking we must surely go. 
All life and death are riddles at thjb best, 
Unsolved by millions loi^ since got^ to rest 

— 24 — 



Above tile eaith I sought tiie loftiest place 
And gazed about me in tiie realm of space 
To dear tiie mysf ríes tiíat our lives attend 
From our beginning to our common end. 

xxxn 

I sought to fínd what all had sought beíbre, 
But found no entrance through the outer door. 
With thoughts conflicting do we pass the day, 
Then unremembered do we go our way. 

xxxm 

Th^e is no standard under man's control 
Can givé the measure of the hiunan souL 
The heavens above refíise to make more dear 
All that lies hidden from us mortals here. 

XXXIV 

Then to my soul within this mortal wóof 
I put the ríddle; and implored the truth« 
Alas! the lamp of Ufe shed forth no light 
To calm the doubting specters of the night 

— 25 — 
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XXXV 

Then to the earth did I appeal again 

To leam the myst'ry of the lives of men, 

And fbr my answer I could hear it say: 

" Once passed, you never will retum this way." 

XXXVI 

Perchance this speaker with a trembling voice 
The joys of love and wine had made rejoice, 
Ah! many kisses warm were his the while, 
And joy and pleasure lived within his smile. 



xxxvn 

If you but stop a moment on the way 
WTien passing o'er the road from day to day, 
^Perhaps a voice long silent with the dead, 
^ill you admonish for your careless tread. 

xxxvm 

^ch is tnie, from time we know not when, 
has followed all his fellow-men 
rst hour his Maker gave him birth 
the dusty womb of mother earth. 

— 26 — 
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XXXIX 




Cach careless step as on the earth w¿^^^ 
Falls on the face of some forgotten deáC^ ^;;^ 
Who lived and flourished 'mid his hopesai^^j 
^When earth was younger by some mi 



.^^ 



XL 



\l^ 



\Arhen you in passing see some favorite fl|Wir //ÍL , 
Blush in the sweetness of the moming howrj/f 'l/m,' 

i 



Dcvoutly ponder that when you have flet^ 
Some rose, perhaps, will rise from out your 



XLrl 



When we shall dear all mystery away 
And take our pleasure with each passing day, 
Then shall we blend the human and divine 
And drown all sorrow in the fiowing wine. 



xLn 

Today as yesterday to us shall be; 
All rivers reach the ever-changing sea; 
The chain is endless in ^U things that rim. 
As nights that foUow on the setting sun. 

— 27 — 



Whcn you havc lived the destined time of man 
And life has reached the limit of its span, 
Shrínk not from passing to that unknown shore; 
Why should you wish to Uve and suffer more? 

XLIV 

If into space the soul can soar away 
And leave this body to its sure decay, 
Were it not better thus, our freedom there, 
Than live in bondage in a world of care? 

XLV 

Life' s but a well from which all creatures drink 
And then pass onward to that darker brink. 
The Sultán rises and then sinks to rest, 
And earth receives another for its guest 

XLVI 

Why should we worry at our ending here? 
The future and the past are very near; 
The dust we tread on in our walks today 
Was some poor mortal who has passed away. 

— 28 — 



XLrVn 



When we have gone beyond all hopes and fears, 
New lives willcomethro' earth's remaining years» 
And then give place to others in their prime 
To sink forgotten in the sands of time. 



XLvm 



An instant living in a world of joy, 
A freak of fortune, or a childish toy ; 
A little pleasure not unmixed with doubt, 
And life is ended — as it started out 



XLIX 



Would you the secret of existence find, 
Then study well the science of the mind; 
Live for today, tomorrow's book is sealed, 
No source or ending of our life 's revealed. 



All life 's a myst'ry and all death the same, 
'Tis but returning by the road we came. 
Could life or death reveal to us its laws 
Then mightweknow, perhaps,the primal cause. 
— 29 — 



lA 

Throughout creation runs a mystic vein 
And being mystic it must so remain. 
Do what we will, all races come and go, 
And only He remains who made it so. 

Man comes from darkness to the light of day. 
He Uves and loves and passes on his way, 
And that same One who gave his being birth 
Again consigns him to his mother earth. 

Lm 

The earth gives up no secrets of the dead. 
No spirit e'er retums that once has fled; 
We live within the limits of today 
Between the coming and the passed-away. 

LIV 

Since life 's uncertain, do the best we can, 
Why should we quarrel with our fellow-man ? 
'Tis better with good wine our blood to flow 
Than delve for things unsolved we cannot know. 

— 30 — 



LV 

'Tis waste of time to reason as we may 
About thc future or the passed-away. 
Drink, then, the néctar of the grape divine, 
And drown all sorrow in the flowing wine. 

LVI 

Man's life 's a ríddle that he cannot guess; 
Both joy and sorrow doth his soul possess. 
Let others wrangle o*er the great design, 
I'm versed in nothing save good sparkling wine. 

Lvn 

'Tis said my reck'ning wiU reduce the year 
By using only days that now are here. 
Tomorrow is unknown, whate'er we say, 
And no one can recall a yesterday. 

Lvra 

And as I stood within the tavem door, 
There carne a being that had passed before, 
\Anio on his shoulders bore a draught divine 
That cheersus onourway — 'twas sparkling wine. 
— 31 — 



LIX 



'Tis wine that levéis to one common creed 
The sects wide scattered that dissension breed - 
An alchemist like those in days of oíd 
\Anio tumed base metal into finest gold — 



LX 



A mighty monarch that throughout the land 
Dispels all fear and sorrow with his hand, 
Allays all care and trouble in our mind, 
And leaves all darkness and all doubt behind. 



LXI 



If the Creator made the grape to grow 
And knew 'twas evil, would have made it so? 
Why should we murmur? *Twas the will divine 
Gave US the grape and after it the wine. 



Lxn 

Afírighted by a phantom of that awful place 
Must I all pleasure from this Ufe erase ? 
In hope some paradise my soul may fínd 
\Vhen all that's mortal shall be left behind? 

— 32 — 



Lxni 



Our hopes and fears altemately arise, 
Forever tuming to the vaulted skies. 
All nature's lessons we at once ignore, 
A thing once perished will revive no more. 



LXIV 



Of all departed to that future state, 
Not one retums to tell iis of his fate, 
To cheer or wam us with a voice of love, 
And point the way to happiness above. 



/ 



LXV 

Wise men before us have their stories told 
Of heaven's beauties and its streets of gold. 
But having passed thro' their allotted day, 
They give no sign that they have found the way- 

LXVI 

If we would analyze our thoughts aríght 
And view all nature in its proper light, 
Of future torment we should have no fear« 
Our heaven or hell is as we make it hcrc, 
— 33 — 







Lxvn 

Heaven 's the pleasure of a deed well done, 
And hell the torture from the race we've nin. 
Thrown on a world we did not care to know 
We Uve like others and like others go. 

Lxvm 

The master hand that set us on the way 
Rings in the changes of each passing day. 
We act our part like others in the show, 
Forever shifting like the tides that flow. 

LXDC 

As potters form their vessels from the clay 
And make new pattems with each passing day. 
So like the potter are the lives of men 
Forever changing but to change again. 

LXX 

While we may seem our course in Ufe to guide, 
Continued tossing on life's changing tide, 
The One who placed in us the moving power 
Knew what would happen from our natal hour. 

— 34 — 
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LXXI 

The course mapped out no earthly power can 

change, 
The piece once set we cannot rearrange ; 
Once on the way the Ufe that is to be 
Goes ever onward like the resüess sea. 

Lxxn 

Cali not on heaven for help in your distress, 
'Twas not intended that it should be less ; 
All things that are, whatever they may be, 
Have as fíxed laws as govem you and me. 

Lxxm 

From earth's ñrst clay prime val man was made. 
He last shall be with harvest long delayed. 
So the fírst light that dawned upon the earth 
Must end in darkness that fírst gave it birth. 

LXXIV 

Each day brings forth the things that are to be, 
Regardless of what man may wish or see ; 
Drink then, thus drown your sorrows and your 

woe, 
You know not whence you came or where you ga 
— 35 — 




LXXV 



\É much is clear : W^hen started on the Tvay 
r life moves forward with each passing day ; 
t all the stars or planets as they roll, 
change the plan predestined for the souL 



LXXVI 



/.;^^ound my being, there 's a stream that runs 
T '^^^ Júpiter is circled round with suns, 

i^d from its course what wonders may arise 
That lead along the road to Paradise ? 



Lxxvn 

Then know you this : When one receives the light 
Whose mind has been like darkness of the night, 
The joy within him when from bonds released, 
Speaks stronger far than any mitered príest 



Lxxvra 

V/ill He who formed and made us what we are, 
Alike all pleasure from our life debar ? 
Will He condemn to everlasting pain 
The thing conceived within His perfect brain ? 

— 36 — 



LXXIX 



Forced on a worid without our own consent, 
Must we pay interest where no money's lent? 
Must we pay gold for baser metal given, 
Ñor questíon why this is the will of heaven ? 



LXXX 



Thou who didst place me in this world of sin, 
Ñor point the road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not blame me with Thy perfect light 
Tho' I should wander from the path of ríght. 



LXXXI 



Thou who didst form us from our mother earth, 
And to the snake in Paradise gave birth — 
O'erlook the sin it was our lot to take 
And grant forgiveness for our blind mistake. 



Lxxxn 

All days have ended where the night began, 
As Bairam follows upon Ramazán ; 
And so within the world each stands alone 
To view the scenes some other lives have known 
— 37 — 




Lxxxin 

Surrounded by the things we see and hear, 
\Vith many distant and with others near, 
Some pass the time in talking through the day 
While others listen and have naught to say. 

LXXXIV 

Where is the wisdom that would cause to make 
A thing of beauty for its hands to break? 
\Aniere is the mother who the child gave birth, 
Would help consign it to the dust of earth ? 

LXXXV 

'Tis not in nature that our hands destroy 
A thing of beauty, that which gives us joy ; 
Ñor will the love that gave our being birth 
Tum into hatred at some childish mirth. 

LXXXVI 

Each is not made sjonmetrícal and tall, 
But stands by contrast like the spring and faU. 
W^hat of your neighbor, that he looks awry» 
Did He then falter with His hand or eye ? 
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Lxxxvn 

Whereat some vessel that was once a príest, 
But now, perhaps, a thousand years deceased, 
Said, " Tell me with your wealth of lore displayed, 
W^hich is the maker here, or which the made ? " 

Lxxxvm 

Another said, " There is a tale they tell 
Of one who threatens with the pains of hell 
The thing made wrong, by moráis or by birth; '* 
Fear not, all goodness wiU receive its worth. 

LXXXDC 

Said one, "I stand upon the earth today, 
Formed into being from some former day ; 
But give me of the winc I drank before, 
And I'll be merry as in days of yore." 

xc 

Loquacious with the theme of all on high 
The fasting moon now passing from the sky, 
The Fast of Ramazán at length was done, 
And Bairam's Feast with cheering was begun. 
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